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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ease. The mother, it was understood, was a/the accomplishment of this first and a'l-im- 


loose woman who had left her husband and|portant step; but the labor seemed entirely 
subsequently her child, and had taken to evil| without effect. No progress towards success 
courses. It was believed, at the time the|was made, and every day the work had to be 
child was received into the Institution for the }commenced anew, and unfortunately was fol- 
Deaf and Dumb, that both parents were dead. |lowed by the same results as on the previous 
Having succeeded in getting the child|days, without any progress. Every means 
placed in his charge, A. Patterson had next] were tried to arrive at some degree of success. 
to decide upon some mode of proceeding with|The appliances were varied as much as possi- 
her, and the obvious course seemed to be to|ble, but still apparently without any intelli- 
watch her habits, and to endeavor to adapt|gence on the part of the pupil. Her kind and 
his own course and the efforts of those around | assiduous teacher could only devote to her the 
her to them. With this view she was left for|hours in which he could be spared from the 
some days to her own resources, in order that| routine work of a large school. He continued 
the bent of her inclination might be seen and|these attempts for four or five weeks, and al- 
judged of. Finding herself in a new position, | most in despair of any good results began to 
she was occupied for a time in becoming ac-|think of abandoning his efforts, at least for a 
quainted with the locality, and the persons| period ; when all at once, like a sudden barst 
and things by which she was sorrounded. She|of sunshine, her countenance brightened up 
made no attempt to make known her wants/one day with a full intelligence beaming in it. 
by signs, as is usual in the case of the deaf and|She had found the key to the mystery! Plac- 
dumb. Ifshe required help her habit was to|ing her hand on each of the objects separately, 
shout and scream, and as her utterances were|she gave the name of each on her fingers, or 
by no means agreeable, every one was inter-|rather signed them on the fingers of her 
ested in relieving her wants. Since her loss of|teacher as her mode of describing them. 
hearing and sightshe had beeninnopositionin| Thus the first step was attained at last, and 
which signs could have been understood, had|the chief difficulty cleared away for overcom- 
she made any, but it never seemed to occurjing the next. It was a comparatively easy 
to her todo so. In fact, she was at this time|matter now to proceed and enlarge the vo- 
one of the most uncouth and wild-looking ob-|cabulary of the names of the objects most 
jects it is well possible to conceive. She had|familiar to her. A. Patterson then cut out 
recently had her head shaved in consequence |the letters of the alphabet in cardboard, and 
of some disease in the skin of the scalp, and| gummed them to a sheet of stiff pasteboard, 
with a crouching, groping attitude, she had|so that they stood in relief, and could be 
more the appearance of a scared and timid |sharply felt and distinguished from each other 
animal seeking some mode of escape from|by the fingers. By this means she soon be- 
danger or an unpleasant position, than of ajcame acquainted with all their forms, and 
human being endowed with a rational soul. |mentally associated—say pen—with the signs 
The first step in teaching seemed to be to|upon her fingers and the object which these 
make her acquainted with the names of the|signs represented. Her progress now became 
objects around her. With this view, then,|daily more and more evident. She took great 
A. Patterson selected those objects which|delight in her work, and with the limited 
differed materially in form from each other,|time at A. Patterson’s disposal, it was diffi- 
viz., a pen, a book, and a slate. As the visible|cult to keep pace with her desire for the know- 
letters could not be submitted to her, the signs|iedge of names. From these she was taught 
used by the deaf and dumb were given on the} the quality of things. When new words of this 
fingers instead, A. Patterson giving the sigus|kind were intended to be taught, the objects 
by touching her fingers with his, in the pro-| were generally placed before her, as an illus- 
per form. Thus the pen was placed in her|tration of comparison: for instance—a large 
hands; she felt its firm, elastic quality, &c.;|book and a small one, a light object and a 
then the letters pen were signed on her| heavy one, thick and thin, rough and smooth, 
fingers, and an endeavor made to indicate to|hard and soft, sweet and sour. Objects pos- 
her that the signs meant the object which|sessing opposite qualities were placed within 
she had been handling. The other words book|her reach, and she very readily acquired the 
and slate were indicated in the same way ;|words to expressthem. Thus the work went 
but she failed to understand the connection|on step by step, every day’s lesson being a 
the urgency of it before the Committee, and| between these arbitrary signs and the things| preparatory one for the next day. Verbs 
their sympathies being with me for one sojhandled. It never seemed to occur to her| were taught much in the same way, the word 
deeply afflicted, she was admitted without|that the signs had any reference to the ob-|being given with the action: standing, sitting, 
delay as an inmate of the Institution. Thus|jects. walking ; eating, drinking, laughing, crying, 
Mary Bradley came under my care.’ In the case of children who can hear or see,|&c., &c., generally in the form of the present 
From all that could be ascertained about|the sounds of the letters or the forms of the] participle, and in connection with a noun, as 
the child, it appears she was then about seven |signs are at once a key to their application|being an easy change from the adjectives— 
a old, and that she had lost her sight and |to the object named, but in this case there|as, a boy standing, a girl crying, &c. 
earing about three years previously, having | was no clue to the meaning, as at present they! At length the great inconvenience present- 
been abandoned by her mother in a damp|had neither sound nor form to her mind. An/|ed itself of the want of a lesson-book adapted 
cellar while suffering from some virulent dis-|hour or two, day after day, was devoted to|to meet the case. In order to supply this 
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For “The Friend.” 
Mary Bradley and Joseph Hague. 

Very many of our readers are familiar with 
the strangely interesting case of the blind 
mute, Laura Bridgman. Two similar cases 
of deprivation have attracted notice in Eng- 
Jand, and their successful treatment is a grati- 
fying illustration of the benefit of patient 
painstaking in eventually ameliorating the 
sad condition of these two fellow creatures. 

A member of the Committee of the Institu- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, of Old Trafford, 
Manchester, reported a case of complete blind- 
ness and deafness in a child named Mary 
Bradley, which had come under his observa- 
tion at the Infant department of the Parochial 
Schools of the Manchester Union. 

Andrew Patterson, taking a kindly interest 
in her case, she eventually came under his 
care and tuition. He thus describes his first 
introduction to his future pupil :— 

“*We were taken intoa playground, where 
the object of our visit was amongst a crowd 
of little ones, and appeared to be the centre 
of attraction and amusement to those around. 
It struck me that she was there—like blind 
Sampson of old, amidst his enemies—to make 
sport ; for she seemed to hold on to a pole in 
the centre of the playground, while her play- 
mates would hit or pull her with their hands, 
and she would scream and shout, and vainly 
stretch out her hand to seize them. The sport 
seemed all on one side. The case at once ex- 
cited my sympathy and curiosity. It appeared 
to be one so thoroughly hopeless, and so com- 
pletely cut off from all the ordinary pleasures 
and enjoyments which social intercourse af- 
fords, that I felt a great desire to make the 
effort to educate her through the sense of 
touch, and also to see whether or not there 
were any probability in the statements made 
in the case of Laura Bridgman.’ 

‘ By the rules of the Institution such a case 
was ineligible for admission, but on placing 
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want, a case of type for printing in relief|/appointment in our business affairs; some|jing friend, when they apprehended them. 


was obtained, and some lessons were printed, 
which were readily deciphered by the pupil 
through the sense of touch. It was, however, 
soon discovered that the operation of compos- 
ing the type was an exercise which was not 
only very amusing to her, but also very in- 
structive. A little box was constructed in 
which she could arrange the type in sentences, 
&c., which were dictated to her by natural 
signs, the teacher using her hands in the same 
way as he would use his own to sign similar 
sentences to a seeing deaf child, and this be- 
came a never-failing source of interest. It 


pain-giving stir in the domestic nest; some 
awakening interposition of Divine Providence 
in the removal of loved ones, or of our own 
threatened dissolution, there is great danger 


of our more and more settling into a state of 


indifference or lukewarmness, so that the lan- 
guage of the poet becomes descriptive of our 


sad and sorrowful state: “The rigid chain of 


habit bound him, and he yet imploréd a more 
convenient season.” 

But when, on the contrary, these lawful 
pursuits are kept in their subordinate and 
proper place ; when the fading things of time, 


made her familiar with the various modes of|and the enduring riches of eternity are kept 
construction,—the greatest difficulty which |in their due relation; when the first choice is 
the deaf and dumb have to encounter. Every |obedience to the will of our Father who is in 
new word was at once applied to its appro-|heaven, and all else is held and kept duly sub- 
priate meaning.” jected to thjs great covenant; when the gov- 
(To be continued) erning principle is love to Him who made us, 

— 2 with true-hearted allegiance to the indwelling, 

teaching, all-sufficient grace and Spirit of His 
Thoughts—Original and Selected. dear Son, how smoothly and steadily every 
(Continued from page 43.) thing moves on under the immediate omnis- 

Perhaps there are no pursuits in which we|cience and direction of the All-wise! How 
are more likely to be unsuspectingly beguiled|even the disappointments, the vicissitudes, 
or led beyond due Christian bounds, than|the tribulations of life are seen to be useful, 


For “The Friend.” 


those which are, in themselves, considered 
lawful ; and in the absorbing grasp for which 
we see the multitude around us eager and 


and thence are shorn of their poignancy ; and 
life is permitted to glide usefully and smoothly 
on towards its great end, because the love and 


fervent. Of the pursuits alluded to there is, 
it may be, no one to which these remarks have 
greater application than that of business ; 
which is surrounded with such a charm, and 
has for its object the accumulation of wealth | 
—the great procuring means of pleasure, of 
luxury, and of self-indulgence—that perhaps 
this more than any other lawful thing, should 
be jealously watched by those engaged or en- 


the fear of God is the predominating feeling] 
of the humbled, chastened, heaven-bound pil- 
grim heart. 

The following is taken from a memoir of 
Joseph Gurney Bevan: ‘‘On his marriage, in 
the year 1776, his father introduced him into 
his own business, that of a chemist and drug- 
gist. In his dealings in trade, he maintained 
an unblemished character for integrity of con- 
duct. The fear of violating, in his intercourse 
with the world, any of the precepts of the 
Gospel, or acting contrary to its spirit, either 
for the sake of gain, or to procure outward en- 
shall be added unto you.” And also that of|joyment, early subjected him to much thought- 
the Apostle : “ Nor trust in uncertain riches, |fulness. He exceeded most men in earnestly 
but in the living God, who giveth us richly all endeavoring to carry into the daily habits of 
things to enjoy.” life the sentiment, that he ought to avoid in 

“Beware of lawful things,” said a good|any way contributing to that in another, 
man on the bed of death: “These lawful |which he was not satisfied to perform himself. 
things are the strongest bait Satan ever laid|He considered that a Christian ought to act 
for our Society. Oh, these lawful things, they |upon principle, and not to be deterred from 
have hurt many!” ‘I know,” says another |doing right, by any apprehension of conse- 
with a like prospect before him, “ that a man|quences; and he was concerned faithfully to 
ought to provide for his own family, and carry |observe these rules. Being a man of a tender 
on a proper business, which I believe to be|conscience, and entertaining elevated ideas 
right; but it should by no means be the first |of the purity which becomes a real Christian, 
object ; for riches will be nothing in the end,” |and of that truth and sincerity with which 
&e. Itis not only the incumbrance, the hurry |he should live among men, his own life was 
and fatigues of business, and its great physi-|often that of great inward conflict and self- 
cal and mental strain, with the time and mind |examination. 
and talents given to it, that we should guard| In the year 1796, he removed to Stoke New- 
against, but the imminent danger also of the|ington, having retired from business about 
habit becoming so inveterate and rigid that|two years. With a firmness and decision of 
we cannot escape, even when we would, from |character which became the disciple of Christ, 
its bonds and its captivity. When the ener-|he devoted the strength of his days, the vigor 
gies of the mind and heart have been too ex-|of his mental powers, both natural and ac- 
clusively given to any one object, and still|quired, to the service of his great Lord and 
more if that object meet with the approbation | Master, with a steady reference to that power 
and smiles of the world, how hard it is to turn|by which his efforts could be blessed. His 
from the beaten track, even when the light of|time was much spent in promoting the best 
Truth points to the goal, and shines.upon the |interests of our religious Society ; and his pen 
pathway! When too much engrossed by the |was often judiciously employed in support of 
pursuit of those things, which, from their con-|its principles. 
geniality to the natural man, it dotes on and} For many years he filled the station of an 
loves, the mind insensibly becomes warped |elder, with acceptance to his friends; en- 
and enervated ; we tread as upon enchanted |deavoring faithfully to discharge his duty in 
ground where nothing appears as it really is,|this character. Many can acknowledge that 
And unless this charm is broken by some dis.!he was to them, a counsellor, and a sympathiz- 





gaging in it, lest they unintentionally do 
violence to the Saviour’s injunction: “Seek 
yé first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things (all things needful) 





selves called to appear first in the ministry, 
at the same time carefully turning them to 
the Lord alone for strength and direction, 
His acquaintance with the Scriptures, with 
his meditation upon their contents, furnished 
him with a rich store of information ; and his 
views on passages of Holy Writ, were often 
striking and just. 

This dear friend manifested a lively and 
peculiar interest in the religious welfare of 
young persons: his remarks in conversation 
were often replete with counsel to such, con- 
veying much instruction in a few words; and 
a cheerful manner and natural vivacity at 
times so prevailed, when he unbent in their 
company, that there was not any appearance 
of gloom, calculated to induce a distaste for 
religion. Those who knew him best, loved 
him most: to these he was endeared, not only 
by the high sense which they entertained of 
his uprightness and worth, but by his kind 
and affectionate exercise of a genuine Chris- 
tian friendship.” 

The following somewhat abridged relation 
of the manner of doing business of a firm of 
merchants in England, clearly shows the force 
of the law of kindness, and the power of the 
precept, “Overcome evil with good :” “The 
elder brother of a house of merchants, amply 
revenged himself upon a libeller who had 
made himself merry with the peculiarities of 
the amiable fraternity. This man published 
a pamphlet, in which one of the brothers (D.) 
was designated as ‘ Billy Button,’ and repre- 
sented as talking largely of their foreign 
trade, having travellers who regularly visited 
Chorobent, Bullock-Smithy, and other foreign 
parts. Some ‘kind friend’ had told W. of this 
pamphlet, and W. had said that the man 
would live to repent of his publication. This 
saying was conveyed to the libeller, who said 
that he should take care never to be in their 
debt. But the man in business does not al- 
ways know who shall be his creditor. The 
author of the pamphlet became bankrupt, and 
the brothers held an acceptance of his, which 
had been endorsed by the drawer, who had 
also become bankrupt. The wantonly libel- 
led men had thus become creditors of the 
libeller. They now had it in their power to 
make him repent of his audacity. He could 
not obtain his certificate without their signa- 
ture, and without it he could not enter into 
business again. He had obtained the number 
of signatures required by the bankrupt laws, 
except one. 

It seemed folly to hope that the firm of 
‘ Brothers’ would supply the deficiency. What! 
they, who had cruelly been made the laughing- 
stock of the public, forget the wrong and favor 
the wrong-doer! Hedespaired ; but the claims 
of a wife and children forced him at last to 
make the application. Humbled by misery, 
he presented himself at the counting-room of 
the wronged. W. was there alone, and his 
first words to the delinquent were, ‘Shut the 
door, sir!’ sternly uttered. The door was 
shut, and the libeller stood trembling before 
the libelled. He told his tale, and produced 
his certificate, which was instantly clutched 
by the injured merchant. 

‘You wrote a pamphlet against us once!’ 
exclaimed W. ‘The supplicant expected to 
see his parchment thrown into the fire; but 
this was not its destination. W. took a pen, 
and writing something on the document, 
handed it back to the bankrupt. He, poor 
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wretch, expected to see there nothing but de-|linked together; the universality of each in 


nunciations : but instead of this, there was, in 
fair, round characters, the signature of the 
firm! ‘We make it a rule,’ said W., ‘never 
to refuse signing the certificate of an honest 
tradesman, and we have never heard you 
were anything else.’ The tear started into 
the poor man’s eyes. 
‘Ah! said W., ‘my saying was true. I 
said you would live to repent writing that 
pamphlet. I did not mean it asa threat ; I 
only meant that some day you would know 
us better, and would repent that you had tried 
to injure us. I see you repent of it now.’ ‘I 
do, I do,’ said the grateful man. ‘ Well, well, 
my dear fellow,’ said W., ‘you know us now.’ 
How do you get on? What are you going to 
do?’ The poor man stated that he had friends 
who could assist him when his certificate was 
obtained. + But how are you off in the mean- 
time? And the answer was, that having 
given up every thing to his creditors, he had 
been compelled to stint his family of even 
common necessaries, that he might be enabled 
to pay the cost of his certificate. ‘My dear 
fellow,’ said W., ‘this will never do; your 
family must not suffer. Be kind enough to 
take this £10 note to your wife from me. 
There, there, my dear fellow ; nay, don’t cry ; 
it will be all well with you yet. Keep up 
your spirits ; set to'work like a man ; ask the 
lessing of heaven upon your earnest, faithful 
effort ; and you will raise your head again.’ 
The overpowered man endeavored in vain to 
express his thanks—the swelling in his throat 
forbade words ; he put his handkerchief to his 


face, and went out of the door crying like a 
child.” 





For “The Friend ” 
A Review of “The Life and Letters of Faraday.” 


(Concluded from page 55.) 


It was not long after Faraday entered the 
Royal Institution, that he began to lecture on 
chemistry. By availing himself of the aid of 
an clocutionist to improve his delivery, and 
requesting his friends to criticize his language, 
he rapidly advanced in the art of speaking ; 
and as an experimenter was uniformly suc- 
cessful. His work in the laboratory soon led 
to important discoveries that placed him in 
the foremost ranks of scientific men. Yet 
his labor for eighteen years may be said to 
have been a mere preparatory course for the 
great work of his life, his electrical researches. 
He was nearly forty years of age when he 
published his first paper on “Experimental 
Researches in Electricity,” which was the 
opening of a campaign in which the very 
rudiments of the physical sciences were as- 


its action, and their probable unity in one.” 
His efforts to prove that gravity and elec- 
trical force are identical, though followed by 
merely negative results, were untiring. He 
laid down the subject only when the enfeebled 
state of his health demanded it, and with the 
following expressions: “I cannot doubt that 
a glorious discovery in natural knowledge, 
and of the power and wisdom of God in crea- 
tion, is awaiting our age!” “ Although my 


experiments in reference to the relations of 


electricity and gravity have been followed by 
negative results, I do not accept these as con- 
clusive,” &c. 

But though he failed in one point, it was 
in one only, so far as I can discern. To enu- 
merate his discoveries and great services to 


science, would carry me beyond the limits of 


this article, while it would be tiresome to men- 
tion a tithe of the medals, degrees and honor- 
ary titles that were showered upon him from 
every quarter. But the medals were shut up 


in a box, and the high sounding titles appear 


never to have imparted to him the least de- 
gree of ostentation. 

In 1856 his magneto-electric light was ap- 
plied to purposes of illumination, and it was 
with great pleasure that Faraday witnessed 
the benefits arising from his great discovery, 
in its being made the means of “ guiding the 


mariner across the dark and dreary wastes of 


water.” He did not seem to care that the 
world should connect his name in any way 
with the light-house improvements, but gave 
all credit and honor to those who contrived 
suitable apparatus for using the new light. 
Yet his advice was constantly necessary, and 
his assistance was sought after in construct- 
ing every new lamp ; and in the many months 
of wearisome experiment at one light-house 


and another, he had a personal oversight of 


the work, often spending days and weeks in 
those exposed situations, after his bodily pow- 
ers were so debilitated that he had been ob- 
liged to discontinue most, if notall, other work. 

About the year 1853, the so-called spiritual 
manifestations began to excite the public 
mind, and Faraday was called upon for an 
opinion concerning them ; some judging that 


a “new force of nature” was at the bottom of 


the table turning, rappings, &. -“ Urged by 
many to say what he thought, he replied by 
making a few simple experiments. These 
showed how easily the uneducated judgment 
can be misled by the senses ; and how hard it is 
to shun errors in the interpretation of facts.” 
The credulity of the human mind so astound- 
ed him that he writes: ‘I declare that taking 
the average of many minds that have lately 










sailed. All previous theories respecting the|come before me (apart from that spirit which 
nature of electricity were entirely put to flight, | God has placed in each), and accepting that 
and with them most of the old speculations!average as a standard, I should prefer the 
in regard to light, heat, magnetism, chemical] obedience, affections, and instinct of a dog 
affinities, and in general every manner of|before it.” 
natural phenomena; the above being the first} The spiritualists after this, kept urging the 
of a series of papers which he continued to|subject upon his notice, hoping, no doubt, to 
put forth during the next twenty-five years,| persuade him to recant what he had said that 
under the same title, unfolding, step by step,|was adverse to their craft, and in 1864, to 
the ladder upon which he scaled this “scien-|some of their numerous invitations to attend 
tific Mont Blane,” as his work is not inaptly|the “ manifestations,” he replies on this wise : 
termed by his biographer, and from every|“ I am not at all encouraged to give any more 
round of which he waved abroad the banner|attention to them. If spirit communications 
of discovery. of any worthy character should bappen to 
In 1849, Faraday writes: “The exertions|start into activity, I will leave the spirits to 
in physical science of late years have been'/find out for themselves how they can move my 
directed to ascertain, not merely the natural attention. Whenever the spirits can counter- 
powers, but the manner in which they are act gravity or originate motion, or supply an 






action due to natural physical force; when- 
ever they can punch or prick me, or in any 
way act on me without my waiting on them ; 
or, rising to higher proofs, whenever the 
spirits describe their own nature, and like 
honest spirits say what they can do, I will 
attend to them. But until some of these 
things be done, I have no more time to spare 
for them or their believers, or for correspond- 
ence about them.” 

Faraday was continually in receipt of let- 
ters making requests of every imaginable 
nature, and in the midst of his physical in- 
firmities it is surprising with what patience 
he answered them all. Whether the request 
was for a course of lectures or a copy of his 
photograph ; for an analysis of some strange 
compound, or a remedy for the cattle plague ; 
his personal attendence at some convention, 
or his opinion on the construction of a steam- 
boat, the reply, whether of compliance or re- 
fusal, was always marked by the tone of 
christian courtesy. 

His physical infirmities alluded to, began 
with a loss of memory, and came upon him 
about the time he commenced to publish his 
treatises on electricity, so that the successes 
which attended the latter years of his life 
were due to his indomitable energy and fixed 
methodical habits, and only accomplished by 
taking long and frequent rests. In 1841, with 
his wife and some relatives, he travelled 
abroad, sojourning part of the summer in a 
cottage among the Alps, from which he made 
many long excursions on foot. On one occa- 
sion, after a walk of forty-five miles in a day, 
he writes: “I would gladly give half this 
strength for as much memory. But what 
have I to do with that? Be thankful!” And 
this is the nearest approach to a murmur that 
is disclosed in these records of his after life, 
although this much needed faculty was never 
restored, and his bodily powers gradually 
wore away too, under the strain that it im- 


posed upon them to continue his mental ex- 


ertions when in such a condition. In 1857 
he says: “My memory wearies me greatly 
in working, for I cannot remember from day 
to day the conclusions I come to, and all has 
to be thought out many timesover. To write 
a thing down is no assistance, for what is 
written is itself half forgotten. One result of 
short memory is coming curiously into play 
with me: I forget how to spell.” In 1863, in 
reply to a letter, “I have just risen (at mid- 
day) from my bed to acknowledge your very 
pleasant and kindly letter. My words totter, 
my memory totters, and now my legs have 
taken to tottering, and I am altogether a very 
tottering and helpless thing.” Yet in 1864 
he made twelve reports to the Trinity House 
of which he had been a member since 1837, 
with the title of Scientific Adviser, and in 


connection with which his light-house work 


was done. He had given up lecturing in 1861 


or 62, having for thirty-eight years been 
employed in that way, both in the regular 


engagements of the Institution and in a sort 


of volunteer course of juvenile lectures de- 
livered every winter during the holidays, in 
all of which is noticed “his singular power 
of making himself one with his audience.” 


“The following rules were found among 


his. notes : 


‘Never to repeat a phrase. 
‘ Never to go back to amend. 
‘If at a loss for a word, not to ch-ch-ch, 


or eh-eh-eh, but to stop and wait for it. It 
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soon comes and the bad habits are broken,|unselfish disposition was there, winning the 
and fluency soon acquired. love of all around him.” He breathed his 

‘Never doubt a correction given by an-jlast in his chair in his study, on the 25th of 
other.’” 8th mo. 1867. ‘There is, yet another point of view in 

“In answer to a question as to the age at} “That one who had been a newspaper boy| which the very general employment of alco- 
which he considered it serviceable to intro-|should receive, unsought, almost every honor] hol as a beverage by man has to be looked at, 
duce the physical sciences to the notice of|which every republic of science throughout|In his Cantor Lectures, Dr. Richardson drew 
pupils in schools, he said: ‘At my Juvenile|the world could give ; that he should for many | attention to the startling fact that the capital 
Lectures at Christmas time, I have never|years be consulted constantly by the different] which is invested in the production of alcohol 
found a child too young to understand intel-|departments of the government and other au-|in the British Isles is not less than 117,000,. 
ligently what 1 told him. They came to me|thorities, on questions regarding the good of|000/. Buttheenormousaddition which would 
afterward with questions which showed their] others ; that he should be sought after by the| have to be made to this vast sum if, in the 
ability.” He very much lamented the ne-|princes of his own and other countries; and|same way, the argument were enlarged, and 
glect of these things in the public schools. |that he should be the admiration of every|the value were given of the capital employ- 

In the congregations of the religious sect| scientific or unscientific person who knew any-|ed in the production of wine in the wide 
to which he belonged his voice was frequently |thing of him, was enough to have made him|stretch of the grape-yielding countries, it is 
heard, through many years ; and here, “‘ The|proud; but his religion was a living root of|quite impossible to conceive. In the finan- 
overflowing energy and clearness of the lec-|fresh humility, and from first to last it may|cial year ending in 1874 the duties paid within 
ture-room were replaced by an earnestness of|be seen growing with his fame, and reaching|the British Isles for the various forms of 
manner best summed up in the word devout-lits height with his glory, and making him to|fermented drink were—for foreign spirits, 
ness. His object seemed to be to make the|the end of his life certainly the humblest,|5,329,650/.; foreign wine, 1,989,855/. ; home- 
most use of the words of Scripture, and to|whilst he was also the most energetic, the} made spirits, 14,639,562/.; and for malt to 
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Physiological Influence of Alcohol. 
(Concluded from page 53.) 


make as little of his own words as he could.” | truest, and the kindest of experimental philo- 


His sermons were always extempore, except|sophers.” 


that he had his texts of Scripture copied upon 
a card; but the following, written in 1864, 
seems to show that in the increasing light of 
his declining years, he put aside this aid when 
one would suppose he considered himself most 
in need of it: “ He who rules over all is kinder 
than all; and though I sometimes tremble 
when I have occasion in doctrine or judgment 
to use His word, being unable to remember 
it, I dare not venture to put that from me 
which He has put upon me; and I call to mind 
that His throne is a throne of grace, where 
prayer may be made for help and strength 
in time of need. He makes my brethren so 


kind that there is only one of the number who 
teases me, and that is myself, and I often think 
that pride and the absence of humility has 


much to do with that.” He held also the 
office of elder in the church. 

At the suggestion of her worthy husband, 
Queen Victoria had presented Faraday with 
a house in Hampton Court. It was a hand- 
some villa, and there with his beloved wife 
and a niece, he was now residing in as com- 
plete enjoyment as his circumscribed faculties 
would admit of. 

A letter written in 1865, closes with the 
words: “I bow before Him who is Lord of 
all, and hope to be kept waiting patiently for 
His time and mode of releasing me.” From 
another letter of an older date: ‘‘ My worldly 
faculties are slipping away day by day. Hap. 
py is it for all of us that the true good lies not 
in them. As they ebb, may they leave us as 
little children, trusting in the Father of mer- 
cies, and accepting His unspeakable gift.” 

In the early part of 1866 his hand became 
80 paralyzed that he could write no more, and 
almost the last words traced by his pen were 
in reference to a monument some one pro- 
posed to have erected to the memory of one 
Anderson who had been Faraday’s assistant 
during the years of his work in the Royal 
Institution, “ My niece has written to you and 
told you how averse I am to meddling with 
sepulchral honors in any case. I have told 
several of my own desire to have a plain, sim- 
ple funeral, attended by none but my own 
relatives; and a gravestone of the most or- 
dinary kind, in the simplest earthly place.” 

In the year that followed, “his loss of power 
became more and more plain: all the actions 
of the body were carried on with difficulty ; 
he was scarcely able to move. Still the sweet 


Original. 
WOULD I BE YOUNG AGAIN? 


When I behold the sportive joy, 

And listen to the ringing laugh 
Of childhood, ere the spirits cloy, 

Or care presents his chilling , i 
When I behold the ruddy face, 

The sprightly step, and active mien 
Of early youth, in beauty’s grace, 

The glowing health of spring-time green, 
Bethinking then as well I might, 

The toils of age—the aches—the pain, 
I often ask,—were it but right 

To wish—Would I be young again ? 


When I look back through years gone by— 
The length’ning vista of the gone— 
To blinding mists which underlie 
And hide the view of early morn ; 
When memory’s active pencil paints 
Each varying scene through which I’ve passed, 
And I behold in living tints 
Each joy restored, each pain expressed, 
The hope proved false—the slips—the falls— 
The chain which care about me hung,— 
Would I repeat the draught of gall, 
By wishing I again were young? 


Though sin hath often overcome 
And cast me down the way-side steep, 
Though oft I’ve tripped and fallen prone 
Till bruised and sore, I scarce can creep ; 
Though sick and weary, faint and chill, 
I’ve travelled far on Life’s highway, 
And pressing slowly onward still 
Would reach a Home in endless day ; 
What foolishness! what want of heart! 
When Life its race has nearly run, 
To turn and seek a better start, 
By wishing I again were young. 


A voy’ger on the stormy deep, 
Approaching near the port of rest, 
Would not turn back at pleasure’s beck 
And brave again the dangers past ; 
Nor yet the wand’rer long from home 

As he draws near his journey’s end, 
The dewy fields of morn to roam, 

Backward his footsteps would not bend ; 
So on the stormy sea of Life, 

Through many perils have I come,— 
Would I again renew the strife, 

E’en though I could again be young? 


No; no; I'd not again be young, 

And meet again the perils past, 
Again to climb the hill I’ve clomb 

And face again the tempest’s blast ; 
But I would still continue on 

Life’s checkered journey to its end, 
Though clouds and tempests still come down, 

And fewer joys with sorrows blend, 
Until beyond Death’s flowing tide 

I stand upon the radiant shore 
Where Love, and Joy, and Peace abide 

And sin shall triumph nevermore. 


beconverted into beer, 7,753,617/. If tothese 
various sums there be added the further 
amount which represents the brewers’ license 
taking the place of the hop duty, and the 
duty on sugar consumed in brewing, it at 
once appears that at the present time the 
public revenue derives yearly a clear 30,000,- 
000/. sterling from direct taxes levied on al- 
coholic drink ; and it will be further observed 
that of this great sum very nearly two thirds 
relate to the concentrated form in which the 
powerful agent is procured by the employ- 
ment of the still—that is, by the application 
of science and art to strengthen the spirit be- 
yond the point to which it can possibly be 
raised by natural fermentation; and very 
nearly one-half refers to the cheaper form of 
this concentrated product which is prepared 
in the home manufacture, and which there- 
fore, it is to be presumed, expresses approxi- 
mately the consumption by the less wealthy 
portion of the community. The exact num- 
ber of the millions of pounds sterling that are 
swallowed in the form of strong drink in our 
own islands alone can scarcely be ascertained 
on account of the diversity of form in which 
the product is presented for consumption, 
and on account of the complex relations which 
connect duty and quantity in the different 
forms. The amount can only be guessed at 
under the guidance of such figures as have 
been named. If, however, one penny in the 
pound upon taxable incomes be taken to rep- 
resent, as it is stated it will shortly do, a sum 
of two millions of pounds, then the 30,000,- 
000/. paid yearly to the revenue by alcohol is 
tantamount to an income-tax of fifteen pence 
in the pound upon such incomes, and to an 
assessment of 31/. a year upon an individual 
income of 500/. per annum. The fact which 
is involved in the figures of these several 
statements would assuredly be a very surpris- 
ing one, even if the large sum of money were 
expended in an article of unproductive but 
harmless luxury. As Dr. Richardson suggest- 
ed in his Lectures, a very strong impression 
would be made upon the public mind if, after 
some long period in which the boilers of 
steam-engines had been fed with a-mixture of 
spirit and water, it was suddenly discovered 
that the engines would work quite as well 
with ‘the water, without the spirit, and that 
the millions of pounds that had been devoted 
to the production of the spirit had all been so 
much unnecessary waste. But the argument 
goes very much beyond this in the case of ‘the 
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millions of engines called men,’ if it can be 
shown that there is hurtful as well as waste- 
ful expenditure, and that in a very large pro- 
portion of instances the engines would have 
worked even better without the costly addi- 
tion of the spirit. In these days of the sci- 
entific applications of the doctrines of econo- 
my it certainly must remain a matter of some 
surprise to thoughtful men that in a land of 
advanced cultivation and intelligence so many 
millions of good money are continuously ap- 
plied to the production of a commodity which, 
in the existing habits of society, may reason- 
ably be held to be pernicious alike to the 
pockets, to the health, and to the morals of 
the community. It unfortunately happens 
that the question of the influence of alcohol 
is a difficult one to deal with on account of the 
subtle effects and the complicated instrumen- 
talities which have to be encountered and un- 
ravelled at every turn; but it is for that very 
reason a question that imperatively demands 
a more searching inquiry and a more concen- 
trated attention than it has yet received at 
the hands of the general community; and 
there are some broad facts in connexion with 
it, such as some of those which have been es- 
pecially dwelt upon in the course of this arti- 
cle, that are already beyond the pale of un- 
certainty or doubt, and that therefore deserve, 
even now, to be made the base of an improv- 
ed practice anda new faith.” 


Ist mo. 1st, 1786.—As was concluded onjfelt; my mind being humbled under a sense 
Fifth-day evening, and myself set out} of good. 
this morning and attended Merion Meeting.| 7th.—This day have had a little to rumi- 
During the time of worship, I felt little of the} nate on the way of the wicked, and upon the 
baptizing power of the one Spirit. Was in| miserable end of those who fear not the Lord ! 
much distress ; being somewhat sensible that} How many there are in this highly favored 
there was a great want in me as well as in|city, who live in pride, wantonness and riot, 
some there assembled, of having and knowing} disregarding the pure witness for Truth in the 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit and of fire. | soul; which, if they were once but truly ac- 
After returning home, | went to our even-|quainted with, and would give up to follow, it 
ing meeting, and endeavored to retire to the| would lead to the most delightful of all pleas- 
inward watch ; but found many strivings to} ures, even to an acquaintance with the Beloved 
the contrary ; when a Friend was led to stand| of souls, the Altogether Lovely; who stands 
forth and declare that ‘There was a witness| and knocks for an entrance till his locks are 
for God in every heart.’ He plainly pointed wet with the dew of the night ; but too few 
out many things which were wrong, and some! there are who will admit him to come in and 
which | was in the practice of. Resolutions] reign in their souls. 
were made to leave these things which were} 19th.—This morning I attended Market 
wrong, and desires arose to do those things) Street Meeting; where I was brought under 
which were right and pleasing to the Most/exercise, but was afraid to give up to what 
High. But as the Redeemer said, ‘ Without)appeared before the view of my mind, fearing 
me ye can do nothing,’ so I found that with-| it was a temptation of the enemy ; for which, 
out his help I could not do any thing to good/as it was not wilful disobedience, my mind 
purpose. | now believe that if I patiently|has been pretty easy. But if it was to do 
wait his will and pleasure, He will enable me|again I would put by all doubting, and rely 
to stand firm against every assault of my|upon the Lord and obey. He can enable his 
enemy ; which is, at seasons, the earnest de-|creature to speak to his praise though in a 
sire of my soul. few words or in the most simple manner. 
3rd.—As is my practice—to write down| My exercise was to appear in prayer in the 
some of the transactions of the day, as recom-jearly part of the meeting—feeling a solemn 
mended by my honored father—I now take|awe to cover my mind. I did not come away 
my pen not only on account of the satisfac-|so refreshed as [ could wish.* 
tion yielded, but for my improvement and| 26th.—At Market Street Meeting. Herel 
stability in the practice of these things which| was refreshed and comforted ; for which I am 
are commendable. Have had to-day a sense} desirous to be thankful to Him who alone 
of my weakness and inability to continue in| knows best when to comfort and when to 
hat steadfastness becoming the followers of] afflict his creatures. I feel at times such acon- 
Him who is called the Saviour of the world—| fidence in the sufficiency of Almighty Power 
and truly so to those who are willing to hear| that, with the apostle, I am ready to say: 
and obey his commands. This morning at-|“I can do all things through Christ which 
tended our meeting ; but found not Him there|strengtheneth me.” At other times, I am 
from the beginning ; and whose own lasting} whom my soul loveth, He having withdrawn| ready to give up all hope of ever obtaining an 
command is, ‘‘ Watch and pray lest ye enter|his gracious presence from me, whereby I am| admission into the mansions of rest and peace. 
into temptation.” This close inward watch, |left as one whom none can comfort. Never-|The enemy is more frequently on the watch 
as the anointing eye-salve of the kingdom, |theless, I hope again to see his countenance,| to surprise and overthrow me, than I am on 
enables so to distinguish between the precious|and enjoy myself in his presence; this, and|my guard to watch against his stratagems. 
and the vile, the vital and superficial, so tends|this only keeps me alive. May my faith in| 27th.—Feel often desirous that [ may be 
to keep chaste before the Searcher of hearts|his Almighty sufficiency be greatly increased.| one of the chosen of God, through obedience 
in thought, word and deed, that the precept} 4th—As I pass along through life, I find) to all his requirings. 
of the Apostle seems in good measure carried | many things to prove my faith and that try} 2nd month, 9th.—I arose from my bed with 
out in consistent practice: “ Watch ye, stand|my love to thee, O Lord! Even yesterday,| desires that I might fear the Lord, and that 
fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong.” |through Thy permission or appointment, I|his care might be toward me. At meeting 
The journal resumed :—‘ 12th mo. 29th.,]was in or of a doubting mind. But to-day] felt inability to labor; but toward the close 
1785. Upon awaking this morning, I felt a|has my soul been much comforted and greatly] experienced a degree of love to flow to my 
desire to arise in my mind that I might with|encouraged to follow on to know Thee in the|God, who is indeed Love. He is good to 
carefulness guard my way, and that the Lord|way of thy leadings, Was this morning at|those who fear him, his eye sees all their 
would direct my steps. Went to meeting|meeting, where Thou wast pleased by thy| wants, and he will supply them; he is good to 
with our Friends on Market Street. I felt|servants to encourage and comfort my droop-| me, yea more than I deserve. 
something which covered and brought a s0-|ing mind, which was almost ready to giveup| Attended the burial of , who a few 
lemnity over me, and not a little comforted |all hope of being what I ought. Can I ever| days ago was in health, but now is no more. 
my soul. But O! by my inattention how was]do enough to repay the many obligations 1|O, awful thought! Gone to an endless eterni- 
it broken in upon, and I deprived of what I}am under to Thee? O no! I can never; all|ty. DearJ. E. told us how loud a call it was! 
longed for. For the time to come may I be/the sacrifices my soul can make must ever be|She was young, and so am I. May I be 
engaged to maintain the watch and keep out/totally insufficient to discharge the debt of|aroused to diligence, striving to make my 
hindering things and thoughts—the lawful}love. Yet, I pray shee, graciously receive) calling and election sure. 
cares of this life—when assembled to worship} me, and hear my cries; for to thee do I look,} 21st.—At meeting. With great satisfac- 
the Lord. and on thee do [ wait for the renewal of my|tion I observe, at times, how the power of 
30th.—Have felt my mind in some degree|strength. O Lord! I love thee, and desire to 
preserved under a sense of the love of the/honor thee in all my ways; may my strength 
Almighty ; and do not recollect of my having,|be increased ; may I take up thy cross, and 
through any unwatchfulness, caused his name|abide under it; and may thy meekness, pa- 
to be dishonored. Thus, I hope, a guard/|tience and humility be ornaments with which 
against the evil one has been kept up; so that|T may be adorned. 
upon a retrospective view, this evening, of the} 5th.—Attended, this morning, the meeting 
day, I feel my mind calm, with renewed de-|appointed for children. A very numerous 
sires to be preserved ; and that it may be 7 company of both sexes were collected. It was 
greatest concern to walk worthy of my call-|a time of favor, wherein, in some degree, the 
ing and profession, animating presence of the Most High was 








































For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Diary of Charles Williams; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 54.) 

Especially noteworthy in this compendium 
of Charles Williams, is his earnest desire to 
be preserved in watchfulness, in inwardness 
and faithfulness to Him who seeth the end 








* There have no doubt been others similarly circum- 
stanced with C. W. in respect to these offerings especially 
in the earlier years of religious experience, and when 
supposing themselves called thus to sacrifice before the 
people. But we are assured there is not one, who as 
they have in humility and childlike submission, com- 
mitted themselves and the cause to Him who has pro- 
mised, “ As thy day, so shall thy strength be,” but have 
had ultimately to rejoice in that He hath enabled them 
to go forth in His name and power, even to the.run- 
ning through a troop, and to leaping over a wall, to the 
exceeding praise of His grace. 
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Truth doth work among the people. 
there will be raised in this city people of clean 
hearts and hands. How comforting to see 
some of the dear young people willing to sub- 
mit to the yoke, and to come under the cross ! 
These will, if faithful, become pillars in the 
house of God that shall go no more out. 

28th.—This morning at our meeting, fear I 
was not enough concerned to labor for that 
which gives life to the soul, and enables it to 
perform true worship. I greatly desire at 
times to be of that number who truly worship 
in spirit and in truth, believing such only are 
acceptable. If ever favored to meet with my 
brethren again, let me labor to improve, and 
strive to excel in that truly christian duty, 
and willingly sacrifice every thing which 
hinders. 

14th.—O Lord! let me not perish in the 
wilderness, but bring to the Promised Land 
where I may dwell safely. O, favor with re- 
signation to Thy will! 

15th.—Employed at my lawful business. 
Have been in some degree watchful over my 
words and ways. Do not remember to have 
hurt the indwelling Witness for Trath.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Life among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 
of Thomas €, Battey. 
(Continued from page 50.) 

6th mo. 16th.—Arrived at the Kiowa camps 
after three days travel, with a small party of 
Indians, who were sent to the agency for me, 
and to obtain rations. The distance about 
one hundred and fifty miles north-west from 
the agency. They are here making prepara- 
tions for the great medicine dance. The 
whole Kiowa tribe, as well as nearly all the 
Apaches ; about five hundred Comanches, be- 
sides several Cheyennes, Arapahoes and other 
Indians being together, makes a very large en- 
campment. This is situated in a beautiful 
broad valley, through which flows a fine 
stream of clear water, nearly devoid of alkali. 
It is called by the Kiowas, Ugwoo-o-poh— 
Rice Creek. 

Had a talk with several of the head men 
of the tribe respecting the change in the in- 
tention of government as regards the release 
of Satanta and Big Tree. They cannot 
comprehend why government should violate 
its pledge to them in consequence of the mis- 
demeanors of the Modocs; a tribe living so 
remote from them that they did not even 
know of their existence. It looks to them 
as though Washington was very willing to 
class them as enemies, while they are doing 
all they can to prove their friendly intentions. 
I informed them of my writing to Washing- 
ton ; desiring them to refrain from any hostile 
manifestations until they should learn what 
Washington would do when he reads my let- 
ter. 

The warriors are busily engaged hauling 
cotton wood trees for the medicine house, ac- 
companied by music and dancing. 

17th.—The music of the soldiers, who, if I 
understand aright, are not allowed to sleep 
during the erection of the medicine house, 
continued through the night. On going out 
early this morning, crowds of Indians, old 
and young, were marching in companies tow- 
ards a grove of small cotton-wood trees, and, 
being invited to go along, I accompanied them. 
Soon, several small cotton-woods were cut 
down by the women, ropes attached to them, 
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the hauling, particularly as it was made a 
frolic. 

After breakfast the hauling of larger trees 
was proceeded with. They were drawn by 
horses, by means of ropes attached to the 
saddles. A young warrior and a girl rode 
upon the horses, several of which were hitch- 
ed to one tree, and drawing abreast, some of 
the riders beating drums, and all singing. 
This business continued through the day, ex- 
cept for an hour or two in the middle of the 
afternoon, when the old women—the grand- 
mothers of the tribe, hadadance. The music 
consisted of singing and drumming, done by 
several old women, who were seated upon the 
ground in acircle. The dancers—old, grey- 
headed women—from sixty to eighty years 
of age, performed in a circle around them for 
some time, finally striking off upon a wad. 
dling run, one behind another ; they came back 
and doubling so as to bring two together, 
threw their arms around each others necks 
and trudged around the circle for some time 
longer, then sat down, while a young man 
circulated a pipe, from which each in turn 
took two or three whiffs, and this ceremony 
ended. 

6th mo. 18th, 1873.—Work at the medicine 
house drew to a close. The large trees and 
brush were all hauled by the middle of the 
forenoon. The putting up of the long cotton- 
wood poles to support the covering, was hard 
work. They were thirty-five or forty feet in 
length, green and heavy, and required a great 
amount of noisy talking, loud ballooing, and 
hard lifting to get them to their places. This 
being done, and the brush thrown over them 
for a shade, the medicine house was complet- 
ed a little past noon. 

The soldiers of the tribe then had a frolic 
in and about it, ranning and jumping, strik- 
ing and kicking, throwing one another down, 
stripping and tearing the clothes off each 
other. One tall Indian clasped me around 
for a back-hold wrestle, but though I did not 
attempt to throw him, by exerting my little 
strength in the right direction, he found it too 
nearly resembling work to lay me on the 
ground, and so gave it up. Before this frolic 
was over, a party of ten or twelve warriors ap- 
peared, moving a kind of shield to and fro 
before their bodies, making in some manner, 
(as I was not near enough to see how it was 
done,) a grating sound, not unlike the filing 
of a mill saw. 

The medicine house is situated nearly in 
the centre of the encampment, is circular in 
form, about sixty feet in diameter, having its 
entrance towards the east. It is built by 
erecting a forked post, twenty feet high, per- 
haps, for a central support, while around this, 
and at nearly equal distances, are seventeen 
other forked posts, forming the circumference 
of the building. These are from twelve to 
fifteen feet in height and all of cotton-wood. 
Small cotton-wood trees are tied on the out- 
side of these with ropes of raw hide, limbs 
and leaves all on them. Outside of these, 
small cotton-wood trees are placed in an up- 
right position, thus forming a wall of green 
trees and leaves several feet in thickness, in 
the midst of which many hundred spectators 
afterwards found a cool retreat, where they 
could observe what was going on without 
making themselves conspicuous. 

Long cotton-wood poles extend from each 
of the posts in the circumference to the cen- 


Hope |several hands to a rope making light work of|tral post, and then cotton-wood limbs are laid 


across these, forming a shady roof, one-third 
of the way to the centre. The central post 
is ornamented near the ground with the robes 
of buffalo calves, their heads up as if in the 
act of climbing it ; each of the branches above 
the fork is ornamented in a similar manner, 
with the addition of shawls, calico, &c., and 
covered at the top with black muslin. At- 
tached to the fork is a bundle of cotton-wood 
and willow limbs, a buffalo robe and horns, 
firmly bound together, so as to form a rude 
image of a buffalo, to which were hung strips 
of new calico, muslin, strouding, feathers, 
shawls, &c., of various lengths and qualities, 
The longer and more showy articles were 
near the ends. This was placed in a position 
to face the east. 

The lodges of the encampment are arrang- 
ed in circles around the medicine house, hav- 
ing their entrances towards it, the nearest 
circle being some ten rods distant. 

In the afternoon a party of about a dozen 
warriors and braves proceeded to the medi- 
cine house, followed by a large part of the 
encampment. They were highly painted, and 
wore shirts only, with head dresses of feath- 
ers, which extended down the back to the 
ground, and were kept in their proper places 
by means of an ornamented strap, clasping 
the waist. Some of them had long horns at- 
tached to their head-dresses, were armed with 
lances and revolvers, and carried a couple of 
long poles, mounted from end to end with 
feathers, the one white and the other black. 
They bore also shields highly ornamented 
with paint, feathers and hair. 

They took their station upon the side oppo- 
site the entrance, the musicians standing be- 
hind them. Many old women occupied a 
position to the right, and near the entrance, 
who set up a tremulous shrieking, the drums 
began to beat, and the dance began, only the 
party above described participating in it. 
They at first slowly advanced toward the 
central post, followed by the musicians, seve- 
ral of whom carried a side of raw hide (dried,) 
which they beat upon with sticks, making 
about as much music as to beat upon the sole 
of an old shoe; while the drums, the voices of 
the women and the rattling of pebbles in 
painted instruments of raw hide, filled out 
the choir. After slowly advancing nearly to 
the central post, they retired backwards, 
again advanced a little further than before ; 
this was done several times, until they crowd- 
ed upon the spectators, drew their revolvers, 
held them up and discharged them in the air. 
Soon after, the women rushed forward, with 
a shrieking yell, threw their blankets violent- 
ly upon the ground, snatched them up with 
the same tremulousshriek which had been pro- 
duced before, and retired, which closed this 
part of the entertainment. The ornamented 
shields used on this occasion, were afterward 
hung up with the medicines. 

Soon after followed the great buffalo medi- 
cine. Ninety Indians—men, women and chil- 
dren— disguised in buffalo robes, (having the 
i and horns on them,) in imitation of 

ouffalo, collected upon the side of a hill, just 
outside the camp. At the proper signal, the 
great medicine chief standing some distance 
to thé left of the entrance of the medicine 
house, holding something in his hand that 
made a smoke—they came, in a long proces- 
sion, took several turns around the medicine 
house before finding the entrance, when they 
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titled, ‘The Christian Quaker, and his Divine 
Testimony Vindicated,’ in which, he not only 
exposed the disingenuousness of attributing 
to Friends sentiments they never held or pro- 
mulgated, and the folly of thus setting up a 
mere man of straw to be overturned; but he 
explained and enforced the doctrine of the 
Light of Christ, or the Spirit of Truth being 
furnished to all men. Thatit emanates from 
Christ, who the Scriptures declare, is the true 
Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world: that it convinces of sin, and 
leadeth all who co-operate with it out of sin 
and into all truth ; consequently it bears testi- 
mony to the Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to all his offices ; to his atonement, as the 
propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world; to his Mediatorship, and to his being 
the Advocate with the Father; and that this 
doctrine of the Light of Christ in the soul of 
man, is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
Society of Friends. 

“There was another pamphlet, entitled, 
The Dialogue Continued, and a third; to all 
which replies were made, and the scriptural 
soundness of the doctrines held by Friends 
fully established. 

‘The Baptist ministers having made a per- 
sonal attack upon the character of Wm. Penn 
and George Whitehead, the latter entered 
a complaint thereof, to some of the leading 
men in their Society, and asked that an op- 
portunity be given them to clear themselves 
and their religious belief of the charges made. 
A meeting was appointed by the Baptists at 
a time when the Friends implicated were 
away from London; and on some Friends in 
that city being informed of it, they gave notice 
that Wm. Penn and G. Whitehead were too 
far away to receive word of the meeting, and 
they had been passing, had made a strong im-| get to the city in time to attend it ; and there- 
pression upon many members of other Dis-|fore they desired it might be postponed for a 
senting Societies, and these had not hesitated |few days. This, however, was not granted, 
to acknowledge that it was their unconquera-|but the meeting assembled, and as there were 
ble firmness, and unresisting suffering, that;none to controvert what was said, of course 
had baffled the unrighteous schemes of the |the charges were declared to be proved. 
dominant hierarchy and subservient civil au-| ‘Upon Wm. Penn being informed of what 
thorities, to enforce uniformity of profession |had occurred, he at once came to London, and 
and modes of worship; and had in great|demanded another meeting, where the com- 
measure screened other sects from the severi-|plaint made against Friends might be investi- 
ty of the punishment, which, had they been|gated. At first this was opposed; but was 
faithful to their profession, would havereached |finally acceded to; and at the meeting ap- 
them. This led many to examine into the|pointed, Thomas Hicks and Jeremy Ives spoke 
religious principles of Friends, and to.com-|on behalf of the Baptists, and Wm. Penn, 
pare the course pursued by them with that = Whitehead and George Keith, on be- 






















































cautiously entered, nearly the whole popula- 
tion of the encampment standing about mid- 
way between the first circle of lodges and the 
medicine house; when the last buffalo had 
entered, all these started upon the run for the 
entrance, followed by a great many on horse- 
back. 

Upon entering the mediciné house, the 
buffalo were found lying down, huddled to- 
gether around the central post, heads either 
towards it or directly from it. The great 
medicine chief painted white, wearing a buf- 
fulo robe and fur head-dress, stood opposite 
and facing the entrance, holding in his hands 
something similar to the squirt gun of our 
boyhood days. He was accompanied by two 
old men, also wrapped in buffalo robes. After 
some fifteen or twenty minutes of silence, the 
two old men advanced and commenced an 
examination of the buffalo, feeling them, 
punching them, and talking to them, occa- 
sionally holding up a small stick, apparently 
pulled out of the side of a buffalo, and ad- 
dressing a few words to the medicine chief, 
who would step forward and squirt a small 
quantity of the contents of his gun into the 
hair of the animal; one of the other men 
would then make a short speech, holding up 
the stick to view, and concluded by placing 
it upon the buffalo from which it was first 
taken. Hereupon the wild tremulous shriek- 
ing of the women filled the air. This was re- 
peated several times, and finally at a signal 
from the medicine chief, the ceremony ended. 

(To be continued.) 


In the Fifth month, 1677, George Fox, Wil- 
liam Penn, Robert Barclay, and other Friends, 
went over to Holland, on a religious visit, and 
travelledinto Germany. “ From the accounts 
given by G. Fox and William Penn, the latter 
of whom published a Journal of his travels 
and labors on that occasion—the number of 
members in Holland appears to have been 
quite considerable. The Friends from Eng- 
land all attended a General Meeting of men 
and women, held in Amsterdam; of which 
William Penn says, ‘ The Lord, who is setting 
up his own Kingdom, by his own power, 
owned us with his blessed presence, and open- 
ed us in that wisdom and love, that all things 
ended with peace, great concord and comfort ; 
many things being spoken, especially by our 
dear friend George Fox, that were of good 
service, and I hope will dwell with them for- 
ever.’ 

“At that meeting it was agreed, ‘ That 
henceforth a Yearly Meeting be held at Am- 
sterdam ; unto which Friends in the Palatinate, 
Hamburg, Lubeck and Frederickstadt, &c., be 
invited ; of which meeting there shall be given 
notice to the Friends of the Yearly Meeting 
at London; to be kept always on the Fifth 
day of that week, which is fully the third 
week following after the Yearly Meeting in 
London.’ Through the instrumentality of 
these Friends, co-operating with others assem- 
bled, a code of Discipline was adopted, and 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings set up in 
different parts where Friends were settled : 
thus bringing the Society in that country into 
a similar organization and government to 
those which had been established in Great 
Britain and America. 

“ Letters being received from the few Friends 
living at Dantzic, in Poland, setting forth the 
cruel treatment they were suffering from the 
civil authorities, Wm. Penn prepared an ad- 
dress to the King of Poland on their behalf ; 
explaining to him the Christian faith held by 
Friends, and earnestly entreating him to give 
the subject his serious consideration and ac- 
tion; ‘That we may no longer lie under 
these, not only uncbristian, but unnatural 
severities ; but receive that speedy and effec- 
tual relief, which becometh Christian Magis- 
trates to give to their sober and Christian 
people.’ 

‘‘This remonstrance does not appear to 
have obtained relief for the sufferers. The 
Magistrates of Dantzic, finding that imprison- 
ment did not induce the three of their fellow 
citizens who had embraced the principles of 
Friends to give them up, or make them willing 
to promise they would notagain meet together 
for the purpose of Divine worship, ordered 
that they should be banished beyond sea; 
and that if they should retura, they should be 
kept in the House of Correction, ‘ or punished 
withsome other hard punishment.’ Pursuant 
to this decree, the three Friends were put on 
board a ship and sent to England.” 

In 1672 the civil authorities in the city of 
Embden, began to treat the small company of 
Friends in that city with much severity. 
Some were cruelly beaten, some kept in a 
dungeon, and allowed nothing but bread and 
water, some fined beyond all they possessed ; 
and some were banished. 

“William Penn, moved by the accounts re- 
ceived in England at that time, of the grievous 
hardships, these, his fellow professors, were 
enduring, addressed the Council and Senate 
of Embden ; endeavoring to inculcate Chris- 
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For “ The Friend.” 
William Penn. 
(Continued from page 52.) 
“The conduct of Friends during the season 
of conflict and persecution through which 


their own pastors and fellow professors. The/half of Friends. The dispute, which appears 
consequence was, that considerable numbers |to have been principally about the distinction 
were convinced of the scriptural soundness of|between the manhood and the deity of Christ 
those principles, and joined in fellowship with |—the Baptists refusing to enter into an ex 
the Society. This was especially the casejamination of the charges brought against 
from among the Baptists; insomuch that | Friends, butattacking William Penn’s ‘Chris- 
when under the protection of the King’s|tian Quaker,’—was inconclusive and unsatis- 
proclamation, they were not afraid to appear factory, as to settling the points of difference. 
openly before the public, some of their preach-| Again Friends endeavored to obtain another 
ers, who had lost many of their former hearers, |conference, but the Baptists refused ; where- 
brought railing accusations against Friends,|upon Friends appointed a meeting to be held 
both in their pulpits and by publishing pam-/at their own house in Wheeler Street, and in- 
phlets. One of their ministers named Hicks,|vited Hicks and others of their opponents 
had printed and spread abroad, ‘ A Dialogue|who were willing, to come to it. Hicks, who 
between a Christian and a Quaker.’ In this} was the author of a charge that Friends were 
he represented the ‘ Quaker’ as uttering many | not Christians, refused to attend; but Ives, 
unscriptural and absurd opinions ; which the|and some others, were sent, who altogether 
‘Christian,’ of course, easily refuted and prov-| objected to any examination of the charges 
ed to be unsound. The whole was so worded | made, and of course Friends could obtain no 
as to impress the reader with the belief, that|acknowledgment of the injustice done them. 
it was a correctly reported conversation, that|One good consequence however resulted, in 
had actually taken place. that many of the Baptist congregation left 
** William Penn soon published a reply, en-'them and joined Friends.” 
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tian principles of charity and good will, and to 
influence them to toleration of religious free- 
dom, and a course of treatment of those who 
differed from them in religious faith, more in 
consonance with the commands and example 
of Christ and his apostles. It was written in 
Latin ; and when in that city two years after, 
W. Penn visited the President of the Council 
of State, told him that he was the author of 
that address, and reasoned and pleaded with 
him on behalf of the Friends there. He says, 
‘The President was astonished to see what 
manner of men we were; but after a little 
time he comported himself with more kind- 
ness than we expected at his hands.’ He ex- 
pressed much opposition to Friends, but before 
they parted, he told W. P., that if he would 
again write a remonstrance to the Senate, and 
tell them what he desired them to do, he 
would himself present it, and show he was 
not so much an enemy to Friends as they 
thought.” 
(To be continued.) 
cqeamtiplipencctie 

“ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?”—If 
this were more commonly the language of 
our hearts, how much more frequently should 
we find opportunities for doing good in our 
day and generation. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreicn.—The British revenue returns, published 
the first inst., show an increase of £995,000 for the last 
half year. 

Emigration is diminishing from Scotland, as well as 
from England and Ireland. In the seven months end- 
ing the 31st ultimo, the number of emigrants who set 
sail from the ports on the Clyde was 12,250, as against 
17,500 in the same period of 1874. 

The Anglo-American Telegraph Company announce 
that the charge for transmitting messages has been 
raised to one dollar, gold, for every word. 

The foot and mouth disease has slightly diminished 
in some counties, and has increased in others. The 
latest returns show that in east Sussex there are 5292 
beasts affected ; in Gloucester, 12,000 ; in Warwickshire, 
8000 ; in Cumberland, 5700, and in Westmoreland, 400. 
Yorkshire shows a large increase. 

The Serapis has proceeded on her voyage to Brindisi, 
where the Prince of Wales is to embark for India. 

Capt. Dawkins, commander of the British steam 
frigate Vanguard, sunk off Wichham Head, Ireland, a 
few weeks since, has been tried by court-martial and 
found guilty of carelessness in the management of the 
vessel. He has been dismissed from the service, and 
three of his subordinate officers reprimanded. 

The British Legation at Athens has informed the 
Greek government that the Prince of Wales will leave 
Italy on the 16th inst. for India, and will visit Athens 
on his way thither. 

The late storms and high floods have greatly damaged 
the crops in some parts of Ireland and Scotland. 

The subscriptions in London for the relief of the Ice- 
landers who suffered by the recent volcanic eruptions 
have reached over £2000, and a quantity of rye and 
oats has been dispatched to them. 

The decline in breadstuff has ceased, and in some 
eo have advanced 23d. per cental. 

London, 10th mo, 4th.—Consols 94. U. S. sixes, 
107} ; new U.S. five per cents, 101}. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 63d. ; Orleans, 
7 3-16d. 

Shanghai dispatches represent that the late difficulty 
between China and England has been settled. Wade, 
the British Minister, has notified the British legation 
at Shanghai that his negotiations have averted imme- 
diate war. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 28th ult. says: The king 
to-day received the Mexican Minister, who presented 
with his credentials President Lerdo’s recognition of 
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Alfonso as King of Spain and congratulations on his 
accession. ‘ 

Accounts of Carlist desertions continue to be received. 
Several bands have voluntarily dissolved in Catalonia. 
The Carlists recently bombarded San Sebastian inflict- 
ing some injury on the town. The Times’ Paris dis- 
patch says special information received there confirms 
the impression that the Carlists gained a considerable 
success near San Sebastian lately. TL’ Univers reports 
that 100 Alfonsists were killed and 1000 wounded. 
San Sebastian dispatch of the 4th says that the Car- 
lists have offered to discontinue the bombardment on 
the payment of $100,000. 

The Pall Mall Gazette’s special telegram from Berlin 
says that the Bishop of Breslau has notified the Eccle- 
siastical Court that he is determined not to obey its 
summons to attend for trial, on the ground that the 
Court is not competent to try him. A Breslau paper 
says that twenty-three priests in that diocese have an- 
nounced their submission to the ecclesiastical laws. 

The condition of affairs in European Turkey has not 
improved. A dispatch from Vienna states that the 
Consuls at Mostar, the capital of Herzegovina, have 
been instructed by the Powers to send the Porte a me- 
morial embodying the result of their investigation, with 
proposals for a thorough reform in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Several sanguinary engagements have recently 
taken place in Herzegovina in which, according to the 
insurgent accounts, the Turks were the greater sufferers. 
The insurgents, it is said, refuse to treat directly with 
the Porte, and insist that in any event a European Com- 
mission delegated by the great Powers, shall make and 
guarantee a treaty. 

From the general tenor of the dispatches it would 
seem that the insurgents were increasing numerically, 
but lacked supplies and were suffering from sickness. 
The Turkish communication was only maintained by 
strong columns of troops. 

An imperial decree issued at Constantinople, orders 
that agricultural populations which peacefully follow 
their avocations, shall be exempt from a fourth of the 
recently imposed tithes, and that they be relieved from 
the payment of arrears of taxes up to 1874. 

France, says the British Trade Journal, is the one 
country in Europe that suffers no commercial reaction. 
Where all else retrogrades or remains stationary, she 
progresses. During the first five months of the current 
year her exports amounted to~64 millions sterling— 
eight millions more than at the same period of 1874. 
The growth of the customs revenue was £800,000, and 
of the indirect taxes nearly two millions sterling. 

Unitep Strates.—There were 334 interments in 
Philadelphia last week. The mean temperature of the 
Ninth month, by the Pennsylvania Hospital record, 
was 60.36 deg. The highest during the month 89 deg., 
and the lowest 44 deg. The rainfall of the month 2.93 
inches. The average of the mean temperature of the 
Ninth monih for the past 86 years, is given as 66.28 
deg.; the highest mean of temperature during that en- 
tire period was 72.08 deg., in 1865, the lowest was 60 
deg. in 1840. The rainfall of the first nine months of 
this year has been 30.47 inches, against 34.73 inches in 
the corresponding months 1874. 

The negotiations with the Indians for the purchase 
of the Black Hills have failed for the present, the In- 
dians refusing to sell the lands on the terms offered. 
The rush thither of adventurous gold hunters in spite 
of the government prohibiton, has given the Indians 
extravagant notions of the value of the region. 

break has occurred in the direct cable on the fish- 
ing banks between Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, 
which is supposed to have been caused by the anchor 
of a fishing schooner. Prompt measures will be taken 
to repair the damage. 

A rival to the Yosemite valley has been discovered 
in California. It is a valley in the South Fork of King’s 
river, forty-five miles from Visalia in a right line. 
This valley is nine miles in length from east to west, 
and has an average width at the bottom of about half 
a mile. It lies 5000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
its walls are about 3000 feet high. They are precipit- 
ous, and some of the striking features of the Yosemite, 
like El Capitan, and the Sentinel and the Cathedral 
Rocks, have their counterparts. 

By a recent census, Minnesota is found to have 597,- 
018 inhabitants, an increase of 157,312 since 1870. 

The Bank of California having had its capital in- 
creased, resumed business on the 2nd inst. Confidence 
appears to have been fully re-established, the amount 
of deposits received during the day exceeding the 
checks paid out by about $750,000. On the 4th inst. 
the bank was transacting business as usual, no extra 
call being made on its resources. 

During the Ninth month the coinage at the U.S. 


Mint and branches consisted of $3,415,420 in gold; 
trade dollars €557,000; subsidiary silver 3,726,500 
pieces, value $983,205. Total coinage 5,792,174 pieces, 
value $4,987,195. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 4th inst. New York.—American gold, 117}, 
Superfine flour, $5.10 a $5.50; State extra, $5.50 a 
$6.10; finer brands, $6.50 a $9.25. White Michigan 
wheat, $1.40 ; ataber western, $1.35; No. 1 Milwaukie 


A|spring, $1.40; No. 2 do., $1.31 a $1.33; No. 2 Chicago, 


$1.27; No. 3 do., $1.13. Oats, 44. 53 cts. Western 
white corn, 70 a 73 cts.; yellow, 70 cts. Philadelphia, 
—Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 13} a 14 ets, 
Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.00; extra, $5 a $5.50; finer 
brands, $6 a $8.50. Old red wheat, $1.40 a $1.42; 
amber, $1.43 a $1.45. Rye, 75a 80 cts. Yellow corn, 
74 a 75 cts.; mixed, 72 a 73 cts. Oats, 40 a 52 cts. 
Clover-seed, 12a 13 cts. New Timothy seed, $3 a $3.15. 
The arrivals and sale of beef cattle reached about 3900 
head. Extra sold at 7 a7} cts. per lb. gross; fair to 
good, 6 and 6} cts., and common 4 a 5} cts. Sheep, 4} 
a6 cts. per lb. gross. Receipts, 15,000 head. Corn fed 
hogs, $12 a $13.75 per 100 lb. net. Receipts, 5000. 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.15 ; No. 2 do., $1.11; 
No. 3 do., $1.01. No. 2 mixed corn, 56 cts. No. 2 oats, 
32} cts. Barley, 96 cts. Rye, 72 cts. Lard, 13} cts, 
Baltimore.—No. 2 western red wheat, $1.38 a $1.40; 
Maryland amber, $1.50 a $1.60 ; do. red, $1.10 a $1.45. 
Southern white corn, 73 a 80 cts.; yellow, 72 a 73 cts.. 
Oats, 46 a 55 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Alfred Gillam, Canada, per Joseph 
Waring, $2.10, vol. 49; from Sarah Heald, Io., $2.10, 
vol. 49; from George Upton, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 49; 
from Thomas D. Langstaff and for Enoch S. Langstaff, 
Io., 25 cents Postage ; from Job Windle, Ind., per John 
Bell, $2.10, vol. 49; from Joshua L. Harmer, N. J. 
per Zebedee Haines, $2.10, vol. 49; from Ferdinand 
Herman, Mass., $2, vol. 49; from Juliana N. Powell, 
N. J., per Jacob Smedley, $2.10, vol. 49; from Nathan 
Steer, O., $2.10, vol. 49 ; from Esther S. Pricket, N. J., 

er Charles Stokes, Agent, $2.10, vol. 49; for George 
Mt. Eddy, Mass., $2.10, vol. 49; from William Hicks, 
City, $2, vol. 49; from Howard Yarnall, City, $2, vol. 
49 ; from Abraham Gibbons, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49, and for 
Rebecca L. G. Tatnall, Del., $2.10, vol. 49 ; from Ellen 
Waln, City, $2.10, vol. 49. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee-room of 
Arch St. Meeting-house, in Philadelphia, on Second- 
day, 10th mo. 11th, 1875, at 3 o’clock, P. m. 

EpwWArpD Bert te, Jr., Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session commences on Second-day 
Eleventh month Ist, 1875, 

Parents and others intending to send pupils to the 
Institution will please make timely application to 
BenJAMIN PassMoRE, Sup’t., (Address Street Road 
P. 0., Chester Co.. Pa.,) or to CHartes J. ALLEN, 
Treasurer, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
WANTED, a TEACHER of WriTING, History, &c., in 
the Grrus’ DEPARTMENT of the above Institution, to 
enter on her duties at the opening of next Session. 
Apply to 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. 
Lydia W. Sheppard, Greenwich, 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, 


WANTED, a TEACHER for the Boys’ MATHEMATICAL 
ScHoo1, to enter on his duties at the opening of next 
Session. Apply to 

Charles Evans, 702 Race St., Philadelphia, 
Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., Pa, 
Thomas P. Cope, Germantown, Pa., 

Joseph Walton, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 

Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort# 
tneTon, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board d 
Managers. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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